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By that distant son of the High Renaissance, the English Christopher
Wren, Art was wed again with Science, For the Astronomer who was
lawfully at home in the high vault of the Universe, it was byplay to
build its microcosm in a terrestrial cathedral.
The part of science, implicit or explicit, in the modern work of art
came into hot discussion at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the
twentieth century and I must confess to having taken a hand in attempting to
rationalise the slang word 'impressionism', embodying the French-English
bid for high-pitched natural colour and complementary shadow in a
doctrine which should include also the effects of intense or distributed
attention exercised through our eye's variations of clear vision and focus.
Bate, I find, had also touched on this, as did R. A. M. Stevenson in his
'Velazquez*. These conclusions were printed as a series of papers in 'The
Artist* and compressed for the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia
Britannica*. I lectured also, in that centre of missionary propaganda, Exeter
Hall, for the 'Ethical Society* under chairmanship of the philosopher,
Professor Bosanquet. Among what, at 'Revival' meetings, were called
'anxious inquirers*, on the close of proceedings, was my young friend,
Roger Fry, in whose essays the doctrine persists, somewhat smothered by
'overtones*. It was an ardent and amusing time. My witty friend, Pringle
Nichol, was asked by a French visitor what, exactly, the 'Ethical Society*
might be, and replied, 'Madame, c'est le "Moulin Rouge** de Londres.*
To sum up after this excursus. A healthy artist finds food convenient
for his talent in congenial contemporaries and fore-runners; but the talk of
French 'influences* on English painters of the eighty-nineties and Steer
it! particular has been much overdone. The new 'naturalists* in the two
countries were cousins who ran a parallel course, and there was a lineage
here through Buxton Knight and others, back to Constable. The out-
burst of sunset colour in early Steers, might be more reasonably traced, if a
special source is called for, in the astonishing effects of the Krakatoa erup-
tions in 1883, whose dust continued to blaze in the evening skies of 1884.
But neither was that a necessary stimulus. Every now and then there come
sundowns of heart-shattering splendour, the despair but the temptation of
any painter with eyes in his head. Such an hour I remember in a Cornish
port when, looking inwards to the harbour, one incredulously followed a
changing web of intense hues striking on the wavelets of a cross-rip
against colder reflections of the eastern sky, and then, turning about, was
awestruck by figures of common men, women and children, high on the
harbour wall, translated into sublime statuary against the conflagration of
the West. A youthful and vigorous painter can make dashes at noting
such effects, or recollecting them; a marvellous constitution like Turner's